





SCREENS AND SCREENWORK IN THE ENGLISH CHURCTI. 


By FF. Bria Bonp | 4). 
PART TI—THE REFORMATION PERTOD.—POST-REFORMATION SCREENWORK., 


N the first section of this Paper, which appeared in the mid-October issue of the Journan 

R.1.B.A. for 1904, the writer endeavoured to trace the development of the chancel 

- sereen in England, in the various forms in which it is met with in our parish churches 
down to the close of the pre-Reformation period. 

It is now proposed to deal with the changes that ensued at the Reformation, and to review 
the subsequent history of the screen, showing the continuity and the authoritative nature of its 
use in the English Church down to modern times. 

Sut before entering upon its later history it may be worth while briefly to review the 
typical features of the rood-screen and its adjuncts, the rood-beam and loft, in order to realise 
their general aspect as they stood in the days immediately preceding the Reformation period. 
This will be important for the better understanding of the changes which ensued, and that a 
clearer light may be thrown upon the old traditions which underlie some of the altered forms 
and practices of later years. 


The screen, which in churches of moderate size usually stood immediately to the west- 
ward of the chancel wall or arch, was almost invariably surmounted by a loft or gallery. 

This, in the earlier type of screenwork, generally projected to the westward, as described 
in Part I., but in later examples stood centrally over the screen, and sometimes ran back 
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to a considerable depth within the chancel opening. Occasionally, where the chancel arch 
was low, the wall above it would close in the loft to the eastward side.* 

A central pair of doors or gates admitting to the choir space was customary in England, 
and where the chancel is flanked by aisle continuations similar doors are found in the flanking 
screens. On each side of the central doors, either against the screen itself or against the east 
wall of the nave to the north and south of the screen, would be small altars, frequently 
surrounded to the westward by a rectangular enclosure of screenwork. 

The rood-loft above, which was usually approached by a spiral staircase on the north 
side, was sometimes carried across the nave only ; but in other churches, having lofty aisles, 
it ran the whole width of the church. 
Sometimes the aisle-screens would support 
merely subsidiary galleries of approach, 
as at Dennington, Suffolk [fig. 1]. 

The typical rood-loft was distinguished 
by a balcony or gallery front to the west- 
ward, of a highly ornate character, ex- 
hibiting the choicest workmanship, and 
one, generally rather less ornate, to the 
eastward side. That on the west generally 
bore upon its surface a series of canopied 
niches divided by carved standards and 
crowned by a high cresting, all being of 
the finest and most delicate design. The 
niches were often filled with statuary, 
though surviving instances point to the 
fact that paintings were often introduced, 
The latter, of which several series are 
recorded, usually represent scenes from 
our Lord’s life or from the legendary 
history of some saint. <A perfectly pre- 
served instance fortunately survives at 
Strensham, Worcestershire, having twenty- 
three panels containing figures, among 





which are a series of apostles with Eng- 
lish saints, archbishops, and bishops. 
The rood-loft at Long Melford Church is described as having been on its western side “ fair 
painted with images of the Twelve Apostles,” on boards, in a like number of partitions. 
Another is spoken of by Borlase as standing in his day in the Church of St. Michael’s Mount, 
Cornwall, the panels of which were painted with the emblems of the Passion, and executed, 
he says, not “inelegantly for former times.’ 

Exeter Cathedral offers an additional instance of a rood-loft with painted panels, but here 
the paintings, which are of late date, represent scenes from Old and New Testament history. 

We have thus in the English rood-loft balcony the Western equivalent of the Greek 
iconostasis ; but whereas in the Eastern churches the iconostasis is a separate thing from the 
rood-screen, which stands much further to the west, here they are seen in combination. 


* As at Avebury, Patricio, Llantilo, & At Tickenham, which would enable the occupant of the rood loft to view 
near Clevedon, where the chancel wall masked the back of | the Mass, perhaps to control the ringing of the Sanctus 


] 


the loft, there is a small hagioscope over the chancel arch, bell. 
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The rood-loft furnished a platform about six feet wide, extra space being sometimes given 
at the centre by a projection formed to the west or east. Of the former we find instances at 
Spalding and Coates-by-Stow, suggestive of the use of a pulpit: of the latter Dunster and 
Montgomery furnish specimens, and these appear likely to have provided space for the small 
organ, which was part of the usual furniture of the loft. 

Above the loft towered the great rood, with its almost invariable accompaniments, the 
figures of St. Mary and St. John. For the latter, figures of the Four Evangelists were ocea- 
sionally substituted (Fosbrooke). 

The customary place for these had been from early times upon a rood-beam, which was 
probably at first quite independent of any loft,* and was raised some distance over, or in 
advance of, the screen. Such beams were in use prior to the fifteenth century. They were 
sometimes richly carved, and had a good deal of ornamental work attached to them. A few 
of these beams still survive. One well-known instance is that of Little Malvern. There is 
another at High Ham, Somerset, on which the stumps of the figures can still be discerned. 
More frequently the corbels which furnished 
the support for the ends of the beam alone 











remain to indicate its position. ‘These 
sometimes take the form of angels, as at _! 
Banwell, where they are built into the chancel 
arch ata height of some eight or nine feet 
above the rood-loft floor. In later examples 
the rood appears to have been brought into 
more immediate connection with the screen 
or its superstructure. At Cullompton, for 
example, there is a beam, enriched with 
carving and colour, from which the rood was 
suspended, its foot resting upon an oaken 
balk, carved into the semblance of a calvary 
oceupying the middle of the rood-loft floor. 
Occasionally the rood was attached to a tas 
the front of the screen. At Brushford, 
Devon, there remain above the central door three pedestals indicative of the traditional group. 
There seems to be evidence that in some cases the upper rail of the rood-loft balcony 
itself furnished the necessary support for the rood and its attendant images. In many 
churches of limited height the screen and rood-loft would together attain so large an elevation 
as to leave little room for an independent rood-beam. Sockets, apparently for figures, are 
visible in some cases in the upper face of these rails, which also carried a row of basins and 
pricks for tapers. Such sockets are described at Llanrwst upon the eastern balcony rail, and 
taper-holders are mentioned as surviving until recent times at Maidstone. Over this rail, on 
the east side of the loft, would formerly have been seen a partition of close boarding or plaster 
work enclosing the whole space over the loft up to the crown of the chancel arch or to the 
roof of the church, as the case might be. ‘This partition, or tympanum, of which there still 
survive sufficient examples to show that the arrangement was of common occurrence in all 





* In some churches the stairs giving access to the rood facilities of access for attention to the candles and the 
loft were continued up beyond the doorway to the loft, to draping of the images, and must have been provided with 
nother and more elevated opening, which would have a narrow platform and rail. Cirencester and Berkeley are 
been the means of approach either to another gallery or, | among the churches which show a provision for the highe 
as would seem most probable, to the rood-beam itself. gallery. 


In large or lofty churches the beam would require separate 
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parts of England, was gener: ws of close boarding, sometimes perforated with small lights or 
hagioscopes,* but generally quite closed in, and so placed as to allow space on top of the rail 
for the carved rood and Awa to stand in front of it. These figures were generally not 
earved all round, but were in about three-quarter relief, the backs being secured by rivets or 
pegs to the boarding of the tympanum. They seem often to have stood on the rail itself 
without pedestals of any sort, whilst behind and around them the clear space of the 
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tympanum was painted with a representation of the Las 
striking character.t 

Perhaps the best known instance of this arrangement is that of Wenhaston, which has 
been well described by Mr. C. E. Keyser, F.S.A. (Archeologia, liv.), and in the fine coloured 
reproduction there given the position of the rood and its attendant images is well seen. 

In another example sketched by the writer, from Dauntsey Church, of which an illustra- 
tion is given | fig. 4], an almost identical arrangement is suggested by the blanks in the painting 
wnd the holes for the rivets; but a panel section has here been lost, throwing the whole series 
a little out of place. From the nave this array of images, with their symbolic background 
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t Judgment, forming a background of 


* Bettws Newydd screen h 


mpanum over it contain + The writer has treated more fully of these tympana in 
ing two three light traceried openings. Llanelieu shows an article contributed to the Somerset Archiwological So- 
small perforations, irregularly placed. At Sandridge the ciety’s ~~ itt for 1903 entitled “* The Tympanum as 
lights were in the solid wall above the chancel opening. surviving in Winsham Church ” 
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richly coloured, must have furnished a most striking object-lesson for the unlettered rustic, 
for whose benefit these graphic methods of instruction were chiefly provided ; and in forming 
a mental picture of the old chancel partition in its completeness, with all the splendour of 
colour and display of artificers’ work concentrated upon it as upon a point of highest honour, 
making it a veritable focus of beauty and symbolism, this absolute enclosure of the upper 
space must have greatly enhanced the dignity of the general effect, shrouding as it did the 
mysteries of the Holy Place beyond, like the earlier Temple Veil, of which it was the medieval 


counterpart. 
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FIG, 4.—DAUNTSEY TYMPANUM,. 


Much might be said in detail of the uses and appurtenances of the rood-lofts in the time 
prior to the Reformation ; but as the purpose of this Paper is to follow the post-Reformation 
changes, only those points need be taken in detail which have a heritage in later times, being 
linked by some continuity of use or form to modern counterparts. 

The earlier lofts, following their prototypes the Jubeés of the cathedral churches, may 
be regarded as having fulfilled to a great extent the function of a pulpit. The projecting 
bays to the westward of some of the lofts, already alluded to, are strongly suggestive of 
this use; and another fact is significant in this connection--namely, that pulpits on the 
floor of the church were certainly not common in our churches until the fifteenth century, 
and were not universally employed until after the Reformation. 

But the later rood-lofts seem rarely to have been constructed with any special reference 
to preaching purposes, and in view of the strength of the evidence at hand it may fairly 
be assumed that during the fifteenth century this function more and more devolved 
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upon the pulpit upon the nave floor, whilst the loft became more exclusively used for the 
accommodation of the singers and minstrels. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century pulpits would appear to have been erected 
in increasing numbers, whilst the erection of capacious rood-lofts went on simultaneously. 
The edict of 1547 calls for the provision of pulpits in those churches which did not possess 
them. Sixteenth-century pulpits are fairly abundant in certain parts of England, and from 
the character of the work upon them it may be conjectured that some of these are post- 
Reformation, since they appear to have been enriched by the spoils of the rood-lofts, if not 
constructed from their remains. 

That organs were commonly placed upon the later lofts we know, and numerous records 
might be adduced to confirm the theory that their principal use was for canonical singers 
and for the organist.* It was the view of Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite t that the spread of rood- 
lofts in this country may be ascribed chiefly to the increasingly choral nature of the services 
before the Reformation. In the opinion of the writer this view is borne out most fully by all 
the facts, which establish it beyond possibility of doubt. Indeed, if proof from antiquity were 
wanting, the theory would still be well supported by the evidence of subsequent changes and 


by the custom preserved in the Reformed Church, wherein the musicians’ gallery has never 
ceased to play its part, though nowadays banished from its ancient position. 

In rare cases the more ancient use of the loft as a pulpit would appear to have been 
perpetuated to modern times; and if this has been the custom continuously, then here we 
have a fact of great archeological interest. In two Devonshire parishes at least (Blackawton 
and West Alvington) the pulpit stood upon the rood-loft until a comparatively recent date, 
and the same custom is spoken of in a third parish—Malborough {—though here, as well as 
at West Alvington, the screens have been broken up and swept away in recent years by an 
incumbent who has attained the unenviable record of having destroyed no fewer than three of 
them. 

In summarising the uses of the rood-loft in the parish churches of England we find that 
these may be grouped under three heads :- 

1. For the support of the rood and images, with their usual background, the painted 
Doom above the loft, and for hanging lamps and candles, the loft itself often supporting 
altars, either of the holy rood or of some saint, and perhaps a calvary at the foot of the cross. 


* The following extracts are adduced t istrate the of the said chapelle according to patterns, all these things 
pre-Reformation use of organs in the rood-loft to be made, set up, fastened, joyned, and in as good sort as 
OEGGA Stem, 14. dee ustling ob tx fe those in the quire of 8S. Marie’s Chureh in W arwick, 
Bil. tg. Wie eon Seen ati In the Rites of Durham mention is made of * the pair 
tiie oraanis ra hd of organs over the Quire door ” in the eastern screen, and 

a of a ** Letterne of wood like unto a pulpit standynge and 


From the Churehwardens’ 


£ 


adjoyninge to the wood organs, over the Quire door, where 
they had been wont to sing the nine lessons in the old 
time on principall dayes, standing with their faces towards 
the High Altar.” 


In the accounts of St. Petrock Church, I] ter, the fol- 
lowing occurs : 


* 1473-4. (Edw. IV.) To Walter Abraham, for From MS. by Roger Martin, Esy., of Melford Place, 
making a seat in le roode-lofte, when Suffolk, “ quote d in Notes and (Jueries, 3rd series, ii., 
playing on the organys 18, 0d.” Aug. 30, 1862, p. 17. Memorandum: There was a fair 

i Roodloft with the Rood, Mary, & John, of every side, with 
From the accounts of Louth Steep 1500. 1 ; 


a fair pair of organs standing thereby, which Loft extended 
all the bre adth of the church, and on Good Friday a Priest, 
then standing by the Rood, sang the Passion.” 


“ For setting of the Flemish organ in the rood 
loft by four days . 


: 7 er ae ’ : Until lately one or two of the mediwval rood-loft organs 
From documents connected with the Be 4uchamp Chapel, actually survived. 
Warwick, collected by Dugdale One is spoken of at Tong, in Shropshire; another, of 
“Richard Bird and John Haynes, citizens and carpenters which some portions have been preserved, at Old Radnor. 
of London xii Feb. 28, Hen. VI., do covenant to make and t+ Archeological Journal, vol. xxxv., “ Parish Churches 
set up .... finely and workmanly, a parclose of timber in 1548.” 


about an organ loft ordained to stand over the West dore t Ecclesiologist, vol. vi. (1846), pp. 121, 122. 
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For the exposition of the sacred elements, and for the ritual veiling and unveiling of the 
figures, for their decoration with boughs and garlands on festal days, and for the maintenance 
of the rood-lights. 

Further, the loft is thought to have been used for the enactment of ‘ Miracle” or 
** Mystery ” plays, whilst upon its gallery front were displayed pictures of a sacred or legendary 
character illustrating inci- 
dents in our Lord’s life and 
passion, or in the lives of 
the saints, together with 
minor statuary or figure 
paintings and religious em- 
blems. Most of the fore- 
going uses of the rood-loft 
seem to have been con- 
demned at the Reforma- 
tion, and the ornaments abo- 
lished in their entirety, the 
sole feature whose removal 
does not seem to have been 
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expressly ordered being the 
great painting of the Doom. 
This was a feature custom- 
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these representations of the 
Doom were much debased 
in the sixteenth century, 
so that there would have 
been areal gain to devotion 
by their removal (Ecclesio- aa 
logist, xiil. p. 102) ; but the | | 
principle would appear to 
have held good, and we 
can trace a continued use 
of such paintings in post- 
Reformation times (vide 
infra). 

2. Kor the purpose of 
a pulpit, the delivery of 
sermons or exhortations, the reading of the Epistle and Gospel and other lections, letters of 
communion, bishops’ pastorals and benedictions. Such uses have never been specifically con- 
demned, but have fallen into desuetude since the Reformation, the use of the loft as a pulpit 
surviving only as a faint tradition, and in very rare instances. 

3. For the purpose of a singers’ and minstrels’ gallery, with seats and desks for the 
choristers and space for the organ. This use was permitted to continue at the Reformation, 
in spite of the orders for the taking down of the rood-lofts, and survived in many of our 
country churches until the Victorian era. 
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Before considering this important point in detail, let us for the sake of chronological 
exactness view the changes brought about by the Reformation in their proper sequence as 
affecting the subject of this essay. 

The great a8 taken in King Henry VIII.’s reign, which heralded the Reformation, was 
the suppression of the monasteries, and this resulted in the speedy dismantling of many 
noble churches, which were either pulled down, left to decay, or secularised. In consequence 
of this, a great deal of the heavier and less intrinsically costly furniture, such as the carved 
screenwork which had graced the monastic churches, was removed by pious hands and 
reinstated in the parish churches. Thus we find quite a large number of cases in which the 
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ry) l 
chancel screen of the parish church is reputed to have come from some neighbouring abbey 
or priory at the Dissolution ; and although tradition doubtless does not always speak correctly, 
there is probably truth underlying a number of these reports. It has been suggested that 


the origin of this idea may be the fact that much of the fine carving was done by artists 
uttached to the monasteries as ‘ conversi,” or lay brethren. 

At Aysgarth the screen of exquisite workmanship is said to have been brought from 
Jervaulx Abbey. Llanrwst screen, with its rood-loft, and the beautiful screen and_ stall-work 
at Montgomery are the subjects of a similar report. That of Brushford (Dulverton) is known 
to have come from Barlinch Abbey. Many churches possess screens which obviously do not 
belong to them—this often enough the result of vandalism on the part of churchwardens in 
a neighbouring parish, and a laudable wish to save beautiful work which has been rejected by 


As. e.q.. the sereen at Abbotskers\ ell, D ol Lid to have een the handiwork of the monks of Sherborne. 
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its unappreciative owners. But others again have not the appearance of rood-screens proper, 
either in scale or proportions, and these may well have been rescued from the dilapidations of 
a neighbouring abbey.* 


Until the year 1547, which was the critical year for our parish churches, no great change 
took place in their interiors. The burning of lights before images had been forbidden by a 
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decree of 1538, which ordained that “ onely that light that commonly goeth about the crosse of 
the church by the Rood loft, the light before the Sacrament of the Altar, and the light about 
the sepulchre ” should be suffered to remain ; and in 1547 all lights were forbidden save two 
Lt upon the altar before the Sacrament, “ which,” say the King’s injunctions, *‘ for the Signifi- 
cation that Christ is the very true Light of the World, they shall suffer to remain still.” By 
the same decree all images which had been abused by pilgrimage or idolatrous worship and 
offerings were to be destroyed, and all pictures or other representations of feigned miracles 





* The screen at Alford, Somerset, is a case in point. Its origin is unknown to the writer, who has always suspected 
it to have belonged to Glastonbury Abbey. 
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obliterated. Shortly afterwards a further decree was issued by the King that all images 
without exception should be removed and taken away. 

Accordingly we find that there ensued a general demolition of roods and images. On 
September 5, 1547, according to the Chronicle of Grey Friars, the images at St. Paul’s were 
removed at the commencement of the King’s visitation, those at St. Bride’s and other 
churches following: ‘and so alle images pullyd downe thorrow alle Ynglonde att that tyme, 





and alle churches new whyte-lymed, with the Commandments written on the walles.”’ 

The royal arms with their supporters, the lion and the Tudor greyhound, now first made 
their appearance in a conspicuous position in the churches. 

The great rood at St. Paul's, with the images of St. Mary and St. John, was removed on 
November 17 by night, and at the same time all roods and attendant images remaining in 
the parish churches were pulled down and sermons delivered against them. 

The removal of images in Edward VI.’s reign may have been the cause incidentally of 
the destruction of some of the carved frontals of the rood-lofts ; but these were not yet them- 
selves condemned. 

There are records of the erection of numerous new screens and rood-lofts in the later years 
of Henry VIII.’s reign. In the West Country especially many fine specimens of screenwork 
still survive which may be referred to dates between 1530 and 1547. 

The noble choir screen which once adorned the cathedral church of Bristol was the gift 
of a citizen, Thomas White, whose will is dated 1542, and was erected between 1543 and 1547. 
It bore on its front a series of statues in finely carved tabernacles, the arms of King Henry 
| 


and Prince Edward’s badge being placed within the spandrels of the great doorway.* 


So late as 1546 we find in the churchwardens’ accounts for Bletchingley the following :— 


‘““Ttem: for setting up the Rood lofte ; ; : x d. 
nayle sforthe same . ° . . . ij d. 
for mending of the organs . , ; : ij s. ij d.” 


Also: “ for paynting the qwyer and the Rood loft, 
the King’s Arms, the outer aisle adjoining 
the qwyer ete. : : . .- CQL avs. gd.” 
Later in the same year, and following the Archdeacon’s visitation, this entry occurs :— 


“Ttem: Paid to the labourers for pulling down the 


Rood aware xiiij d.’ 
As late as 1550 there is an entry in the Ashburton parish accounts referring to 
the repair of the rood-loft, and in the accounts for St. Martin’s parish, Leicester, for 1551 
(5 Edward VI.) the following ocew 
‘Paid for painting the Rood loft ; , . ee.” 

* This beautiful work be pride to t inserted in their stead. The royal arms and badge above 
citizens of Bristol, we can understand h they would _ referred to are still preserved, and have been incorporated 
have been to have it mutilated :{ li f to with other fragments in the newly constructed side 
comply with the rule calling f e re ts orna screens to the choir. The fine and deeply moulded arched 
ments is evidenced in thy t itt Elizabeth’ head of the great doorway was to be seen until a few years 
Commissioners in Decembe »61 to the dean | chapte ago in the cathedral grounds, where it was preserved, but 
wherein the continued ¢ tenc t taber has recently disappeared, having (so the writer is informed) 
complained of (see Bloxam, ¢ p. 110, footnote). been sawn up by order of one of the cathedral clergy to 
After the removal of the tabe ( had been — provide stone for some other purpose. 


effected, paintin of the t prophets wert 
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The removal of the ornaments from the rood-loft was accompanied in some cases by the 
painting of the Scriptures on the loft, but in others the alternative course was adopted of 
covering the surface with a cloth. Thus we find in one case a charge for “ xxv ells of cloth 
for the frunte of the rood loft whereon the Commandments were written,’ and at Smarden, 
Kent, “a cloth to hang before the rood loft to deface the monuments, vj tabernacles that wer 
yn the same roode lofte written with scriptur and the Kynges Armes sett yn the mydst of the 
same cloth.” 

Wandsworth parish accounts supply us with an instance of the removal of a rood-loft in 
1552, the year which witnessed the publication of the Second Liturgy of Edward VL., viz. 

6 Edward VI. 

“Paid for pulling down of the Rowde lofte and setting up of the scriptures that is to 
say the creacion of the worlde, the coming of our Saviour Xt, the Beatytudes, the X Com- 
mandments, the XXI articles of our belief, and the Lord’s Prayer, the Judgement of the 
World, the Kinges Majesties Arms. : , . lj £ xij s. vj d.” 


The latter years of this king’s reign witnessed the pillage and confiscation of the more 
valuable contents of the parish churches; but the chief visible changes consisted in the 
removal of the images, frescoes, and altars with their reredoses and sculptured histories. 

This spoiling of the churches must have been a terrible blow to the people, who were 
still at one with their Church. In our days, when a man’s life and his home are inviolate 
and the standard of domestic comfort is immeasurably raised ; when self-reliance has taken 
the place of child-like dependence ; when, too, there is so universal a diffusion of popular art 
and education, and means of recreation or entertainment are provided on all hands, it is 
difficult to realise how much the parish church with its beautiful and stately adjuncts and 
impressive services and ritual must have meant to the humble villager or townsman of those 
days. Having nothing in his rude home save the simplest necessaries of life, all his instincts 
and cravings for the ideal or the beautiful would be focussed in that building, which was the 
centre of corporate life in his community, social as well as religious. Feeling himself the 
child of a community, in close family relation with his fellow parishioners, he would be 
sensible of a personal share and interest in the building and its equipment. In the stress 
of a rough life it would be there that he would go for peace of mind or strengthening of 
spirit. Its beautiful enrichments with their symbolic significance or graphic histories would 
be the source of inspiration, guidance, and discipline, and in the shadow of its venerable walls 
he might for a while find refuge from the sordid and the commonplace, and a sanctuary in 
turbulent times. 

The accession of Queen Mary in 1553 was immediately followed by an attempt to restore 
the ancient features of our churches to the state in which they were before 1547, and evidence 
is plentiful of the zeal with which this intention was carried into effect. New roods and images 
were carved and set up to replace those destroyed. ‘To give two instances only, at Minchin- 
hampton and at St. Helen’s, Abingdon, roods were re-erected within a year or so of the 
Queen’s accession. It is stated by an old writer that “the carvers and makers of statues had 
a quick trade in roods and other images that were to be set up in churches.” “ Everything,” 
says Pugin, ‘was done to remove the objectionable things that had been introduced during 
Edward’s reign. The texts of Scripture that had been placed on the screens and walls were 
washed out, and in one instance the cloth painted with the Commandments which had hung 
before the screen was taken down and cut into surplices.” 

In 1554 we find in the records of Ashburton parish the entry : 


* Strykynge oute of the Scriptur upon the Rode Lofte . : . vd.” 
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And we may easily infer the nature of that which took its place. So strongly did the 
West Country people cling to their ancient faith and ritual that the changes in Edward's 
reign had contributed large ly to the rising which took place in 1549. The reaction in 1554 
must have been most welcome to them. 
sitation articles of 1554 we find, Article IX. : 

“Ttem. Whether there be a crucifix, a rood loft, as in times past hath been accustomed.” 
And in the Articles of Cardinal Pole’s Visitation in 1557 :—- 


In Bishop Bonner’s v 


1 


‘Whether they have a rood in their church of a decent stature, with Mary and John, 
and an image of the patron of the same church.” 

The churches were inspected by Dr. Story to ascertain that each one had the rood-lofts 
supplied, the crucifixes “to be plac’t with the images of our B. Lady and St. John, the 
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one on the right hand and the other on the left ; and the King’s Arms with a lion on the one 


side and a dragon on the other side to be removed from the altar, and to be set in a place 
more convenient.” 

The royal arms were, as may well be understood, peculiarly obnoxious to Catholic 
instincts, and to see them placed over the altar must have appeared the direst profanity. 
Dr. Martin in conversation with Archbishop Cranmer in 1556 speaks of the order for these as 
* PDoune with the arms of Christ, and up with a lion and a dog.” 

Other instances given by Bloxam show the bitterness with which this emblem of the 
State usurpation of ecclesiastical headship was regarded (Companion, Ui, pp. 114-15). 

The natural reaction from the religious persecutions which disfigured Mary’s reign and 
ibroad infected with a militant Calvinism created a force 
potent for change, destined to find expression in Elizabeth’s reign, but this time through an 
altered temper and habit of the people themselves rather than through State interference. 
Protestantism began to be firmly bitten into English life, and innovations hostile to the old 


order of things became more spontaneous, and were less unwillingly accepted. 


the return of numerous exiles from 
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Elizabeth in her first year set to work to re-establish the order of things as it existed 
in the second year of Edward VI., and thus preserved the continuity of the Church, though 
the Puritan or Calvinist faction tried hard to develop a Presbyterian system within the 
Church, and a spirit of disaffection was developed, fostered by unordained men—the pioneers 
of the political dissenters of later days. The Queen was actuated by much real reverence for 
the fabric and ornaments of the churches, as her decree of 1560 bears witness. She had a 
horror of sacrilege. But almost simultaneously with the commencement of her reign we 
find these objects deemed superstitious, such as the roods and images which had been erected 
in Mary’s reign, were once more to be destroyed. In St. Margaret's, Westminster, the rood 
was removed in 1559, but the rood-loft, 
which had been buiit at great expense in 
1519, was allowed to remain in its original 
place until the following year, when it was 
reformed. Its “new reforming’? was a 
considerable charge to the parish. The 








work was accomplished in 1560, and was 
accompanied by charges for ‘new organs 
in the Pulpitte.” 

“In this year,” says Henry Machyn, 
“those parishes which had been backward 





in removing the relics of idolatry were now 
compelled to do so.” Stone altars were 
removed and tables of carved wood sub- 
stituted. In this year also (“ the ij yere of 
Queen Elizabeth ”’) ‘ was alle the rood loftes 
taken down in London, and wryghtynges 
written in the same place.” 

At St. Dunstan’s-in-the-Kast the 
parishioners and churchwardens received 
from the Archbishop a letter concerning 
the pulling down and “ translation ” of the 
rood-loft. And it is on record that the 
parish committee agreed that it should be | 
taken down and translated at the discretion FIG. 9.—BRIDESTOWE: FIGURE OF AARON FROM THE TYMPANUM, 











of the churchwardens. 

In 1561 (3 Elizabeth) an order was issued which throws further light upon the intentions 
of the Queen and her advisers with regard to the manner in which it was proposed to deal 
with the rood-lofts and screens. 

‘ Imprimis, for the avoiding of much strife and contention that hath heretofore risen 
among the Queen’s subjects . . . for the using or transposing of the Rood Lofts, fonts, and 
steps within the quires and chancels in every parish church. 

“Tt is thus decreed and ordained that the rood lofts as yet being at this day aforesaid 
untransposed shall be so altered that the upper part of the same with the soller be quite 
taken down, unto the upper parts of the vautes, by putting some convenient crest upon the 
said beam towards the church, with leaving the situation of the seats (as well in the quire as 
in the church) as heretofore hath been used. 

“Provided yet, that where any parish, of their own costs and charges by common 
consent, will pull down the whole frame, and re-edifying the same again in joiner’s work (as 
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in divers churches within the city of London doth appear), that they may do as they think 
agreeable, so it be to the height of the upper beam aforesaid. 

“Provided also that where in any parish church the said rood-lofts be already trans- 
posed, so that there remain a comely partition between the chancel and the church, that no 
alteration be otherwise attempted in them, but be suffered in quiet. And where no partition 
is standing, there to be one appointed.” 

Not once only, nor twice, were such orders promulgated; and indeed there would appear 
to have been considerable difficulty in persuading or enforcing the rule in scattered parishes, 
for in the visitation articles of Archbishop Parker in 1569 we find inquiries made as to 
whether the rood-loft was pulled down according to the order prescribed, and if the partition 
between the chancel and church was kept. 

Again in 1571 the direction is given in the injunctions of Archbishop Grindal that “ all 
rood lofts are to be altered,” and once more in 1576 Grindal enjoins that the inquiry to be 
made “ Whether your Rood Lofts be taken down and altered, so that the upper part thereof 
with the soller or loft be quite taken down unto the cross beam, and that the said beam have 
some convenient crest put upon the same ?’ 

Kven so late as 1573, and in so populous a centre as Norwich, the vigilant Bishop of 
that diocese was informed that there was a “ Popish Rood loft still remaining in St. George’s 
church in Norwich, with the fashion and order as was in the time of popery. 

“This, many good people, and especially one Morley of that parish, objected to . . 
others were as fond of it” (otrype, Life of Archbishop Parker, p- 450). 

If this was the case in a place like Norwich,* how much greater must have been the 
difficulty of procuring the removal of the lofts in more distant and rural places, especially in 
the West Country, where Catholic feeling and tradition had preserved its vitality! Instances 
of defiance of the archiepiscopal mandates seem to have occurred in such places as 
Chudleigh and Ashburton, in the former of which the loft was first pulled down in 1562, and 
the process had to be repeated in 1577, and in the latter case first in 1563-4, and again in 
1579-80. Others seem to have escaped destruction, or to have been surreptitiously re-erected 
prior to 1583, in which year the Rey. Thomas Barrett commenced his visitation of the 
Archdeaconry of Exeter (6th April 1583) by inquiring ‘‘ Whether all images and other super- 
stitious things were clean defaced, and Rood lofts taken down. If not, thro’ whose fault it 
is so.” The latter clause seems to indicate a determination at last to punish the offenders. 

From the foregoing it appears very clear that the removal of the screens themselves was 
never thought of by the reforming clergy. On the contrary, they seem always to have been 
studious to preserve the chancel partition, regarding it as a necessary feature, and ordained 
its restitution where removed. It is evident also that the “ taking down” of the rood-lofts 
did not necessarily, and was not intended to, imply their complete destruction. 

The terms employed in these Elizabethan injunctions when speaking of what is to be 


A very much more stringent interpretation was placed — follows: * 1t has been generally but more hastily assumed 
upon the injunctions of 1561 by some of t t Anglian that rood lofts are condemned by the Anglican Church. 
people. Puritan feeling at tl comparat ly ¢ y date It must be borne in mind that the injunctions for taking 
was very strong in the I { Peacock them down referred not to the lofts, guoad lofts, but to 
(English Church Furniture) quotes many ds to thi the crucifixes which surmounted them,” and they proceed 
effect. At Ewerby the rood-loft \ taken d 1561, to argue that the loft is of the nature of a pulpit, being 
and with the “ bordes”’ desks were dl At Great Gonerby, the Western equivalent for the Analogia, or Epistle and 
in the first year of Elizabetl eign, t rood-loft wa Gospel tribunes found in the Greek Church. “ Now this 
converted into stalls and the rest wa t. Here the use,’ they say, “is sanctioned even by prelates of the 
zeal of the laity certainly outran the y tructions. Geneva school. Grindal (1571) orders that the Com 
At another church the ward ere directed to take munion Service should be read at the altar, all except the 


down their rood-loft * and superstitious d ; 1572 Epistle and Gospel, which are to be read from the pulpit.” 
+ The authors of the J/ ] 
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done to the rood-lofts should be carefully noted. We find the churchwardens are not 
instructed in definite or unmistakable terms to destroy the lofts, but to “alter,” ‘ reform,” 
“transpose,” or “ translate” them. These words seem obviously to denote one of two things, 
viz. either that the lofts, as lofts, were not objected to, but that the gallery fronts, with their 
carved tabernacle work, were to be taken down simply for the purpose of removing all objec- 
tionable features, and their place to be taken by some inoffensive substitute of ‘ joiner’s 
work” which would enable the platform to be used with security as a minstrels’ gallery or 
“pulpitum ” as in former times; or that it was desired that the lofts should be translated, 
i.c. removed, to a position more consonant with Reformed Church principles. 

In the case of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, it will be noted that the record describes the 
loft as having been “ re-formed ” for use as an organ-loft, a new organ being added at the 
same time. 











FIG, 10,—RODNEY STOKE SCREEN. 


Instances of the entire transposition of the lofts are fairly numerous, and there remain 
to this day a number of rood-loft balconies or gallery fronts which have been thus dealt with ; 
and these have been removed to the west end of the church. 

An examination of the screens remaining in our churches shows that the orders of 
Archbishops Parker and Grindal were in the majority of cases obeyed. Thus we commonly 
find that all the ornamental superstructure was taken down as far as the beam over the 
vaultings of the screens, which was furnished with a carved cresting, the platform of the 
loft being in many cases preserved though frequently dispensed with, in which case the 
vaultings also disappeared and a flat screen only remained. Occasionally the staircase to the 
loft was stopped up in Elizabeth’s reign. 

At the same time the choir and organist were located at the west end of the church, 
where a gallery or loft was constructed for their use, the old framework of the rood-loft, with 
much of its characteristic ornament, being frequently utilised for the purpose. 


* By the terms of the order of 1561, which is for the wsing or transposing of the rood-lofts, it seems clear enough 
that this choice was left to the parishioners. 
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sportati ecurred in the ease of Flamborough and Strensham. 

f many centuries at the west end of the church, has now 
ivinal positi ver the screen, and it is a truly magnificent piece of 
st sposed entire, figures and all, in Elizabethan days, and _ yet 


nd elsewhere in Somerset are finely carved panelled 


| appear to have had a similar origin. 
Vi lis table instance in Wales. 


l-loft was retained as a singers’ or minstrels’ gallery, 
iis continued until modern times. Many, such as 
Chedzoy, have only suffered removal at a comparatively 
recent date. This fine loft was transposed to form a 
vestern gall "\ in 1841 (Hecl siologist, vol. IV., p- 197). 
(he records of nineteenth-century ‘“ restorations ”’ are 
f instances of the removal of these. 
Others, especially in the West Country, retained 
ancient gallery fronts, which only disappeared 


en at last worn out. Some of these were replaced by 
Jacobean panelling, as in the case of Cirencester, whose 
eautiful gallery stood over the screen until Sir Gilbert 
Scott cleared it away, and St. Mary’s, Taunton, of which 


sketch is given [fig. 5], showing the curious, but 


ot unusual, arrangement of a large pew placed in more 
ern days upon the screen, filling the chancel arch, and 


I icing towards the nave so as to obtain that great desi- 
deratum of Protestant worship, a good view of the pulpit. 








1. To reform them | 


surface for the Scriptures 


2. To “translate 
occupy the position itte 

The extreme care 
instructions which woul 


in the sixteenth-cent 


Mereval 
to he a nee 
with a large centa )) 
at the west e1 


Cullompton, Totnes, Tiverton, and Uffculme are amongst 
those which were retained in Devon, and in which a 
Georgian framework took the place of the older one. 

At Wigan the old organ gallery over the rood- 
screen Was removed in 1847; that of Manchester, with 
ts old organ, in 1860. 

Such instances as these illustrate the practices 

ising from the instructions of the Elizabethan arch- 
bishops, which, as we have seen, left two alternatives 
open to parochial authorities in their dealings with the 
rood-lofts. 
Il superstitious features and ornaments, leaving a plain 


W | be iftfen on. 


spose” them probably to the west end of the church, there to 
nised as the proper one for a singers’ gallery. 

hy the authorities to prevent any misinterpretation of 

lve the removal of the screens themselves is strikingly evident 

Not only were these “ comely partitions” to remain, 


pp place, and has been cut cleanin half to fit its present cramped 
p | t Ihe ornamental detail is returned around 
the howing that it originally had its extremities 

ul id in the north end is a narrow door of access. 
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but if removed new ones were to be appointed. They represented an essential feature of 
Church arrangement sanctioned by the highest and most ancient authority. There is every 
evidence, too, that the Reformers intended to maintain the traditional idea of a complete veil 
or barrier between nave and chancel, and this we see in the preservation of the tympanum of 
the rood-screen. 

The origin and history of this solid barrier in our churches of the pre-RKeformation period 
is dealt with by the writer in his foregoing contribution (Journan R.L.B.A. 1904, pp. 548-4), 
and reference has also been made in the present 
Paper to the tympanum with its painting as it 
appeared in Tudor days. It remains to be shown 
that this feature, though no longer used for the 
display of superstitious paintings, persisted after 
the Reformation. Where the rood-lofts had been 
removed, in obedience to the general order, a 
tympanum of lath and plaster was often con- 
structed vertically over the screen, and on this 
it was customary to paint the royal arms with 
texts of Scriptures «ec. 2 

Thus at Sandford, Oxon., the wpper part of Po a 
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with the arms of Elizabeth (1602). y CSL xi | 

Prior to 1604 the Ten Commandments were ile Vay’ Varadan 

i =e COCCI SF CCC (OA) > 
ordained to be exhibited on the east wall, and Sa ear 
in the letter to the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, 
dated 1561, above referred to, the instruction is 
“upon the walle of the East end of the quier 
whear the comm table usually doth stande, the 
table of the commandments to be painted in 
large characters ” Xe. 

In the spring of 1604 (new style) King 
James authorised the publication of new canons, 
141 in number, amongst which was one ordering 
that the Commandments should be set upon the 
east wall of every church, where the people 
might best see and read them; whilst other 
chosen sentences were also to be written up in 
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convenient places. 

The space above the chancel screen was 
used as the most conspicuous and convenient 1G. 12,—CROSCOMBE ; DETAILS OF CHANCEL SCRERN, 
place. Accordingly we find the tympanum or 
partition above the screen used for the exhibition of these tables, and in many instances 
such partitions were constructed where formerly none existed. The chapel of Wyke Champ- 
flower, built in this reign, shows a screen with solid tympanum over bearing on the west side 
the royal and episcopal arms, the east side being entirely covered with a close writing of 
selected extracts from the Psalms and Gospels. Others may be mentioned at North Lydbury, 
Salop ; Lockington, Leicestershire ; and Ellingham, Hants, the latter being of especial inter- 
est, and affording one of those cases in which the original painting of the Doom is covered 
in this manner, 
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At Woodbury, Devon, such a partition existed, and was only pulled down in 1848, when 
it was found that the Commandments had been written on it no fewer than three times. 

Parracombe, Devon, is another surviving instance, but here the inscriptions are of 
Hanoverian date {see fig. 6). 

But in addition to these writings, the setting-up of which was not a matter of compulsion 
(for King James’s canons of 1604 were never endorsed by Parliament), paintings were often 
set up upon the tympana, and these were sometimes of a character near akin to those of the 
pre-Reformation period. That of the Doom in Gloucester Cathedral is the most notable 
instance of a post-Reformation painting of this character. It was discovered concealed behind 
plaster upon the west face of the choir screen in Gloucester Cathedral some sixty years ago. 
An illustration is given, taken from a monograph by G. Scharf, I'.$.A. | fig. 7]. 

At Bridestowe, Devon, until recent years, the screen was surmounted by a boarded par- 
tition exhibiting on its western face the royal arms, with half-length figures of Moses and 
Aaron, and on its eastern face a well-executed painting of the Resurrection. [See figs. 8 and 9. | 

This appears to be an enlarged copy of one of the paintings on the rood-loft at Exeter 
Cathedral, which are also of post-Reformation date, though Tudor. 

The Bridestowe painting was put up in Queen Anne’s reign. Many other examples of 
paintings over the screen might be cited. Mitcheldean Church has one of the most complete 
sets. 

Two very large panel paintit xs of Moses and Aaron mia be seen at Washtield, Devon. 
They were formerly over the screen, but now are hanging near the west end of the church. 
Others remain at Helpringham, Line., over the screen. 

With a very few exc ptions, screens of the post-Reformation period did not bear lofts over 
them. This is only what might be inferred from the Injunction of 1561. 

The sole surviving exception is that of Rodney Stoke, Somerset,* an example happily 
still perfect, and of which two illustrations are given [figs. 10 and 14). Here we have a 
distinct attempt to revive the old idea of the pre-eformation rood-loft, and it is interesting to 
note that this loft was in use until some time in the Victorian era as a singers’ gallery. The 
church in Stuart times seems to have frankly accepted the Elizabethan order concerning the 
screens, and, though studious to maintain, or, where necessary, to provide them, and_ to 
complete them by extending the partition over (corresponding to the Jewish Temple veil), 
the loft was omitted. The singers’ gallery was generally placed in the west, this becoming its 
recognised position, though in rare instances (as at Ditcheat) it was located in a transept.+ 

Their western position for a gallery is found in East Anglia very much earlier than this. 
That at Worstead Church, Norfolk, dates from 1550. Galleries at the west end of Jacobean 
date are numerous. There is one at Newdigate, Surrey, dated 1627. That of Kentisbere is 
very early and ol eood ce Sl! nh. The call l l¢ Ss at Gre ssenhall, Norfolk, and Piddleton, Dorset, 
bear date 1635. That of B 
was erected about 1640. 

It is interesting to observe the perpetuation of the old Gothic forms in the immediate 





shops’ Cleeve, near Cheltenham, is one of the finest examples, and 


post-Reformation type of screen as exemplified at Lustleigh, Devon—a truly beautiful instance 
of the adaptation of an old model to meet the exigencies of the reformed rules. There is 





Possibly the Jacobean ‘ t Wiml of th i ly constructed to take the organ. 
character, as mention l I ¢ t in ine t At Portishead the minstrels’ gallery was located ovei 
tion with it. The ery Kast B , Somerset, now at the porch. The old musical instruments are preserved, 
the west end of the chu have been removed and form a very interesting collection. ‘The illustration 
from the chancel opening, wl t pied the traditiona hows a hand-organ, large drum, and several wind instru- 
position of the rood-loft. It 1635, and ments, sufficient to form a somewhat powerful orchestra 
exhibits a large rectangular projection y the centre tie. 1] 
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another charming example at Holbeton, both being celebrated for the richness of their work- 
manship. The screen at Cannington, near Bridgwater, is also almost certainly post-Reforma- 
tion, having flat spandrels in lieu of groining. All the above are entirely Gothie in design. 

In the Elizabethan era we begin to observe Renaissance screens, but these were certainly 
erected in much greater profusion during the two succeeding reigns, when the “ Anglican” 
idea was better consolidated and the church made greater progress and recovery. 

The number and fine character of the screens, stalls, and other church fittings erected in 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I. bear eloquent testimony to the wonderful recovery of 
the Church and the consolida- 
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ship. Magnificent examples 
of screenwork, dating from 
the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I., are to be found in 
all parts of England. 

Tilney, All Saints, and 
Passenham, Norfolk, furnish 
instances in East Anglia; at 


























Trentham, in Staffordshire, is 
u fine example; whilst the 
south-west of England is full 
of them. 

At Wimborne the screen 
and organ loft, together with 
the choir stalls, a magnificent work, date from 1610. It is lamentable to think that modern 
vandals have swept away the screen. The choir-stalls are returned, and have miserere seats. 
This instance is noted in the Ecclesiologist as being of peculiar interest from a ritual point of 
view, being erected before the Laudian reaction in favour of Catholic arrangement. 

Ditcheat, Somerset, possessed another perfect example of a chancel screen, with holy 
doors complete and a set of chancel stalls returned at the west end, the whole dating from 
1630; but all were ruthlessly demolished not many years ago, and the best portions used by 
the rector for the decoration of the rectory house. 

Perhaps the most splendid instance surviving is the screen at Croscombe, near Wells, of 
which a portion of the detail is illustrated. This example dates from 1616 [see fig. 12). 

In 1639 Sir Paul Pindar, at his own cost, repaired the great choir screen of St. Paul’s, 
adorning the front with statues of the Saxon kings, and the inner side with figures of angels. 
Other stately and magnificent screens erected in the Laudian era are those of St. John, Leeds 
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(1.p. 1634), and that which formerly stood in Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, and which was 
erected under the authority of Cosin, who was then Vice-Chancellor. 

The church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields was beautified by the gift of a screen of carved wood 
to replace the former one. ‘This is described in a petition dated 1640 by the Puritans against 
Dr. Heywood, the Rector, as being “in the figure 


' a beautiful gate in which is carved two 
large pillars and three large statues; on the one side is Paul with his sword, on the other 
Barnabas with his book, and over them Peter with his keys.” 

Much of the fine work of this date to be found in the churches of the south, south-west, 
and other parts of England bears witness to a fidelity to ancient principles and a dislike of 
Puritanical innovations. The strong affection for the old order of things even brought an 
endeavour to revive the old ‘‘ Gothic” style of church building, an art well-nigh forgotten and 
altogether out of fashion. 

The church at Ruscombe, Berks, built in the Laudian period, is a very fine instance of 
Caroline Gothic, and until late years retained its screen of carved oak, with solid tympanum 


1 


over for the support of the Tables of the Law and the figures of Moses and Aaron. The 


sereen, alas! went to the builders’ yard at the ‘restoration,’ and is now lost. The old 


paintings only recently disappeared. 


The church at Low Ham, Somerset, affords a still more perfect example of this tendency. 
Here we have a complete building, with western tower, nave, aisles, and chancel, all in a very 


passable imitation of Gothic, the lows having a resemblance to “ Decorated’ tracery. The 
chancel is fenced off by a secret f beautiful design and workmanship, but betraying in its 


execution the curious blu ould naturally arise from the attempt to reproduce a 
forgotten style. 

The spirit of the builders is shown in the text from Proverbs, which is carved along the 
cornice on the western face of the screen: 

“My son, fear thou the Lord and the King; and meddle not with them that are given to 
change.” 


On the eastern face is another text, part of which is visible in the illustration [fig. 13]. 
The effort to reproduce the character of the Gothic work extended to the carved detail. 


This we observe in the enrichments of the cornices at Rodney Stoke [fig. 14], which both in 
character and in arrangement idapted from older models. Except for the flatness and 


1 


superficiality of treatment which differentiates the Jacobean from the Tudor carvings, there 
is an unmistakable resemblance. 

A few extracts may here be introduced in order to show the attitude of the representative 
clergy and laymen to the question of the screens at this time. 

Thus Bishop Montagu, in his visitation articles of 1638, asks: “Is your chancel divided 
from the nave or body of your church with a partition of stone, boards, wainscot, grates, or 
otherwise? Wherein is there a decent strong door to open and shut (as occasion serveth), 
with lock and key to keep out boys, girls, or irreverent men and women?” The same Bishop 
ordered that in his diocese of Norwich the sereen doors should be shut during the Communion, 
and not opened until if was finished. 

The Bishop of Llandaff (\.p. 1634) may also be cited as certifying “ that one Williams 


Newport, Rector of Langua, in Monmouthshire, hath pulled down the partition between the 
chancel and the chu nd sold part, and disposed the rest to his own use, with some other 


violences, to the oreat protanation of that place, for which the Bishop desires leave to bring 
him into the High Commission ” (Archbishop Laud, Troubles, p. 533). 
“More churches,” says a writer in 1638, “ have been built and adorned in the reign of 


1 


King Charles than in the rei f many kings before. ... The chancel, being divided 
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from the church by grates of wood curiously carved, or of iron, or of brass, into comely works, 
is not only very graceful, but according to the laws and orders of the building observed by 
the primitive Christians.” 

Hooker, the great Elizabethan divine, to whose influence we owe perhaps the reconstitu- 
tion of the Church, and who, to quote Collier, “ bafiled the Presbyterian cause so effectually 
that they have never since been able to appear in the controversy to any purpose,” defended 
rood-screens in the following words : 

* Our churches are places provided that the people may there assemble themselves in due 
and decent manner according to their several degrees and order. Which thing being common 

















unto us with Jews, we have in this respect our churches divided by certain partitions, though 
not so many in number as theirs... . There being in ours for local distinction between the 
clergy and the rest . . . but one partition, the cause whereof at the first (as it seemeth) was, 
that as many as were capable of the Holy Mysteries might there assemble themselves, and no 
other creep in amongst them.” 

Dr. Cosin, Bishop of Durham, who erected the grand and massive screen formerly stand- 
ing in that cathedral, was accused in 1642 by the Puritans of going further in the direction of the 
Hebrew Temple divisions. The following is quoted from ‘A Catalogue of Superstitious Inno- 
vations ” &c. brought into Durham Cathedral &e., p. 14 :— 

“Whereas the rubrick saith, chancels shall remain as they have done in times past, our 
new-fangled Durhamers, and other country priests (following their example) have made cancellos 
inter cancellos, chancels within chaneels, that is, an enclosure to divide their altar eastward 
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from the quire, as the Sanctum Sanctorum was separated with curtains from the rest of the 
Temple. Who ever heard of two chancels in one church, till Durhamers invented it, contrary 
to the rubrick and the example of all churches in England in former times? So that they 
have a holy church, a more holy chancel, and at the east end thereof a most holy enclosure 
where the altar must stand, into which no man or woman may have access, but priests only.” 

Archbishop Bancroft also defends the distinction between nave and chancel (circ. 1578), 
which he says “doth greatly offend the tender consciences (forsooth) of the purer part of the 
Reformers. Insomuch as Mr. Gilbey, a chief man in his time among them, doth term the 
quire a cage.” Grindal, who was suspended for his Puritanical leanings, was insistent on the 
preservation of the screen. 

The policy of Laud, who in the teeth of fierce opposition attempted to restore many 
ancient ceremonies and observances in the Church, inspired the Puritans with horror, and 





with a dark suspicion of a secret intent to lead the country back to Popery. Thus the way 
was prepared for the Puritan reaction which came with the Cromwellian era. 

We should look in vain at the Commonwealth time for signs of respect for ecclesiastical 
tradition. Berwick-on-Tweed is almost singular in possessing a church of this period ; and 
although the interior arrangement is on Presbyterian lines, strangely enough the space sur- 
rounding the Communion Table is enclosed by screenwork. 

In 1644 an ordinance, dated May 9, was promulgated for “ the taking away of all organs,” 
and this included an injunction that roods, fonts, and organs should not only be taken away, 
but utterly defaced. 

In the zeal of the Puritans for the destruction of the organs, which frequently stood upon 
the screens, more of the carved woodwork was laid low. Yet the total amount of damage done 
to the screens at this time seems to have been comparatively small. Much mischief was pro- 
bably done by the fanatical persons to the paintings of saints, prophets, apostles, &e¢., which 
adorned the lower parts of the chancel screens, especially in East Anglia ; and it is to this date 
that the wanton obliteration of their features is probably to be ascribed. 
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With the restoration of the monarchy under Charles II. the continuity of ancient prin- 
ciples of church building and arrangement is again apparent, and with due allowance for the 
erowth of Italian forms and fashions a fair degree of fidelity is maintained. 

Wren, who cannot be accused of any great leanings towards the older forms—witness his 
original and rejected scheme for St. Paul’s—was nevertheless careful in his churches to pre- 
serve the customary separation. 

At St. Peter’s, Cornhill, one of his City churches, may be seen a high chancel screen ; 
and at All Hallows, Thames Street, was another, which has been preserved elsewhere since 
the church was pulled down. Scarcely one of the churches then erected is without a low 
partition answering the same purpose. 

The chancel screen of Lydiard Tregoze Church is of this date, and differs from earlier 
examples in one essential feature—namely, the absence of a central doorhead. 
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FIG. 16,—WICKHAMFORD.) CHANCEL GATES, 


This period also is not without its apologists for the use of screens. There is a sermon 
in print by Bishop Beveridge, who defends them, speaking of the “ cancelli,” or partition of 
lattice-work, as having been employed in all considerable churches ever since the days of Con- 
stantine the Great. He points out the great symbolic importance of the feature. 

Towards the commencement of the eighteenth century the tendency to introduce innova- 
tions in style and arrangement of churches becomes more marked. Old traditions are 
weakened, and individual taste and fashion begin more and more to obscure and to dominate 
ancient principles. 

Neo-Paganism in literature and art and a growing scepticism in religious matters caused 
the study of Christian antiquities to be neglected. There was an increasing apathy in Church 
matters. Yet the old “ High Church ” school pursued the even tenor of its way, and vestiges 
of its quiet undercurrent of thought and practice, and adherence to ancient usages, may be 
traced in those churches, few in number, which were refurnished at this period on the old 
lines. At Crowcombe, Somerset, the chancel is enclosed by a screen and parclose of singular 
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beauty, of early Hanoverian date. Another and later example is that of Cruwys Morchard. 
This is late Georgian, but yet exhibits a very close accordance with older models as regards 
general arrangement. Stalls line both sides of the chancel, and are returned against the 
screen to the westward. Both the western screen and the parclose are Corinthian in design, 
as the illustration shows, and are of refined character. The royal crown reposes upon a 
cushion beneath the pediment of the central door [fig. 15] 
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DEVON 
Occasionally chancel gates are found to take the place of high sereens at this date. 
These may perhaps be regarded as having a practical rather than a symbolic importance, but 
may nevertheless be regarded as “screenwork,” and as such come within the scope of this | 
Paper. An illustration is given of the gates at Wickhamford, a small Warwickshire church, ( 


containing many post-Reformation features of interest | tig. 16]. 

The latest instance known to the writer which is clearly belonging to the old order, and 
not a product of the nineteenth-century revival, is in the quaint old unrestored church of 
Molland Botreaux, North Deyon. Here is a quasi-screen formed of two large openings, having 
in the centre a chancel gate, set in an arched doorway, the whole surmounted by a solid 
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plastered tympanum bearing the Tables of the Law and the royal arms on another panel, 
with the date 1808 [fig. 17]. 

The new century brought with it the stirrings of revival, but little knowledge or regard 
for the time-honoured landmarks of the Church's history. In the new fire of Evangelical 
zeal the externals of worship were apt to be disregarded if not treated with contempt. 
Features of high antiquity, almost apostolic in their origin, but whose history and meaning 
had been forgotten, were set aside indiscriminately as so much medieval or “ popish ” rubbish, 
and fell under the ban of an ignorant prejudice. 

The churches were cleared of obstructions and opened up to the fullest extent, so that the 
congregational idea of worship, ‘all seeing” and “ all hearing,” should be achieved. To this 
end galleries and three-decker pulpits were multiplied, and screens were swept away wholesale. 

In Cornwall nearly every screen was sawn down to the level of the transom or cill beneath 
the lights. 

Some lofts remained which had been fitted up as pews. What were known as “ flying 
pews ” were of this order, and frequently filled the chancel arch. These were usually occupied 
by the lord of the manor or leading resident, and being proprietary were left alone, and the 
screen consequently retained. But when the revival set in, and Church principles were once 
more recognised, the immediate effect, though favourable in principle to screenwork, did not 
always tend to the preservation of the remnants of ancient work. 

Galleries, flying pews, tympana, and tablets, accretions of post-Reformation days, were 
cleared away in hundreds by the early restorers, and where old screens remained these were 
frequently discarded by reason of the expense which would have been incurred in their 
restoration, for they were generally mutilated and rotten through eighteenth-century neglect. 

These earlier restorers, too, went strongly for thirteenth-century models. This style was 
un easy one to imitate and cheap withal. Simplicity of design being thus in vogue, much of 
the elaborate later work was suffered to go, and elementary geometric forms were repeated ad 
nauseam M pitch pine or other softer wood. 

But with more recent years have come discernment and a more jealous regard for the 
treasures of antiquity that still remain. This feeling it is desirable to foster yet more strongly, 
since it is to be feared that there are still much prejudice to be disarmed and ignorance to be 
enlightened. Of late years the chancel screen has received a gratifying increase of apprecia- 
tion at the hands of clergy of all shades of opinion, who seem often, in default of actual 
knowledge of its historic claims, to realise instinctively its fitness and desirability. 

It has been the writer’s endeavour to show the sustained regard in which the screen has 
at all times been held by scholarly Churchmen and men of moderate views. 

Those who desire to perpetuate in our churches this beautiful feature may certainly 
appeal with no small confidence to the verdict of our ecclesiastical history, which, whether it 
embody primitive custom or Reformation principles, gives throughout an emphatic and 
unmistakable sanction to the chancel screen in the English Church. 
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The Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


In response to the sp l ann ade on. be 


half of the Archit . Benevolent Societv by the 
President (Mr. John Belch \.R.A.), Mr. Walter 


mimden has oftered to contribute £50, provided 
nine other ventlemen will ve I me amount. 
The president and council of the § y will be 
elad to receive the nai s of 1 willine to 


support Mr. Kmden’s generou tfer, as the 


Society 1s urgently 1n 
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The Architectural Association. 

Mr. Guy Dawber, in his Presidential Address to 
the Architectural Association on the 6th inst., was 
able to give an account of its present position and 
work that is exceedingly gratifying and encourag- 
ing both to the Association and to its friends. The 
surprising rapidity with which the building debt is 
being wiped off calls for special congratulation. 
The net cost to the Association of its new premises 
amounted, roundly, to £10,240. When it entered 
into possession last May twelvemonth quite half 
this sum was to seek, and the prospect seemed a 
likely one that the Association would be 
saddled with debt for many years tocome. In less 
than eighteen months, however, four-fifths of the 
sum have been subscribed, the debt reduced to a 
thousand pounds, and its total extinction may be 
confidently looked for at no very distant date. The 
handsome and unexpected offer of a thousand 
pounds conditionally on the balance being sub 
last Session of course gave a stimulus to 
the flow of subscriptions, and largely contributed 
to the present happy condition of things. The 
rest of the money was not all forthcoming, but the 
beneficent donor gracefully waived the condition 


and pri if 


very 


ae 
seriped 


sented the thousand pounds as a free vift. 
Mr. Guy Dawber made the interesting announce 
ment in his Address that this generous friend of 
the Association was Mrs. Arthur Cates, who thus 
munificently the benefactions of her 
late husband, to whom both the Institute and the 
\ssociation are so deeply indebted. Mr. Guy 
Dawber refers with pride to the energy and per- 
severance of members which have won such an 
enviable record for the Association, and it speaks 
much forthe esprit de corps of the profession that 
has contributed so substantially to the achieve- 
ment. Members are referred to the Address itself 
for the President’s report on the educational 
schemes upon which the Association has embarked 
under such happy auspices and with such hopeful 
prospects. 
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Architectural Education. 


\ curriculum on the lines of that suggested by 


the Board of Architectural Education has been 
adopted at King’s College, London, under the 
Professor R. Elsey Smith. Students 


direction of 
who have attended the two years’ course and have 
d the College first-class certificate are to be 
exempted from the Institute Intermediate Exami- 
nation. 

At the Leicester Municipal Technical and Art 
School a course of instruction in architecture has 
been arranged with the Leicester and Leicester- 
Society of Architects in accordance with the 
syllabus proposed by the Board of Architectural 
Ki lucation. The Council of the Leicester Society 
recommend all those intending to take up the pro- 
fession of architecture to pass through the two 
preliminary course at the School. The 


recelve 


shire 
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student, previous to entering the course, will be 
required to show such qualification as would enable 
him to pass, or obtain exemption from, the Institute 
Preliminary Examination. 


Obituary.—The death is announced of Conte 
Giuseppe Sacconi, Member of the Superior Council 
of Fine Arts, Rome, Hon. Corresponding Member 
of the Institute, elected in 1887. 


THE INSTITUTE FELLOWSHIP. 


To the Editor, Journau R.LB.A.,— 

Str,—After 81st December 1906 no architect can 
be elected a Fellow of the Institute but from the 
class of Associates unless, by special proposal of 
the Council, for unusual merit, and the number of 
such cases must of necessity be limited. 

The above fact is not, I venture to think, 
sufficiently widely known or appreciated, and | 
would ask our Council, the Allied Societies, and 
the professional Press to call the attention of 
architects in some special way to it. 

In the course of my duties to an important con 
cern, having some 250 branches scattered all over 
Kingland and Wales, I travel to very many towns 
therein, and see a vast quantity of good architec- 
tural work being carried out. On inquiry I find 
that the architects do not, as a rule, belong to our 
Institute, and this is a grave reflection on them, 
and also, in my opinion, on the Institute and its 
Allied Societies. 

One cause I fancy may be—and [ say it with 
some trepidation—the professional jealousy which 
seems to exist in the provinces, and a somewhat 
sad exhibition of which has more than once recently 
been shown when men found duly qualified by our 
Council have been violently opposed, and some- 
times rejected, at elections. I venture to ask if 
such a policy can possibly be otherwise than harm- 
ful to the Institute. For I believe that dozens of 
good men and true are thus prevented from pre 
senting themselves. There are hundreds of men 
in busy practice, of fair age, who cannot possibly 
work up for the Examinations, and to keep such 
out of the corporate body is little short of a crime. 
These men, if they are eligible under the Charter, 
have an absolute riyht to election, and [ do seriously 
ask that they come forward, and, further, that when 
they do, and are duly presented by the Council we 
elect for the purpose, no captious opposition be 
offered. The Secretary's letter published on 
p.- 519 of the Journan for the 10th June 1905 
is so clear and convincing that no words of 
mine are needed to show what is desired. Thi 
Institute in General Meeting has clearly laid that 
down: Every reputable practising architect doing 
good work is invited to come up for the Fellowship 
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if he is eligible under the Charter. Better far, Sir, 
is it that we should admit one or two men who 
ought—some may argue—to become Associates 
than that, by an ill-judged opposition, we should 
scare away dozens, and perhaps hundreds, to whom 
no reasonable opposition could possibly be offered. 

May I also suggest a further difficulty? Many 
men to whom I have talked on the matter point 
out that they do not know three Fellows who can 
personally vouch for them and their buildings. 
Here our Allied Societies could do a really good 
work. They could make the necessary inquiries 
and then provide the requisite nomination. I 
would even dare to suggest the appointment of a 
special committee of our Council to deal with such 
cases if necessary. It might easily be that when 
in a district the work of an aspirant could be 
visited by a Fellow whose word we could all rely 
on, and who might at the same time learn some- 
thing of the candidate’s reputation, which is no 
less important. 

My zeal for the welfare of the Institute—and I 
hope that cannot be doubted—must be my excuse 
for this letter. As I have said, I enjoy some- 
what unusual opportunities of knowing the men 
and seeing the good work that is done over a large 
part of the country. And I feel our Fellowship 
numbers might and could be nearly doubled if the 
requisite steps were taken. Such a strengthening 
would do much for the public, the Institute, and 
the art we all—no matter how humbly—follow and 
love.—Yours faithfully, 

C. H. Bropir. 


REVIEWS. 
GREEK ART. 


1 Grammar of Greel Art. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D., 
Professor of Classical Archeolog } 
f Oxford. London: Macmillan 
Greek art received its distinguishing charac- 
teristics from the three peoples who at various 
times occupied portions of the country that we 
now know as Greece—the gloomy and superstitious 
Pelasgian, the stern and masterful Dorian, the 
volatile and artistic Ionian. All of the three con- 
tributed their quota toward the making of the 
civilisation and art that we term Greek—not in all 
places, or at all times, in equal degree, but each 
preponderating in some one part with a very slight 
intermixture from the others. 
The isolation of the three was, in great measure, 
a result of the physical configuration of the land 
(with mountain-chains separating it into valleys, 
each having its dominant city) that tended to pro- 
duce that spirit of fierce emulation which, fed by 
the impassioned songs of local poets and the plastic 
creations of local sculptors, at length broke-out in 
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s that vember of a gifted family, well-kuown in connec- 
rule of — tion with Greek archeology and art, whose excellent 
ork on the * Sculptured Tombs of Hellas” is 


best British book on the subject. This present 
\ Hoot a mall closely printed voliune of 264 
divided into s¢ ctions on Architecture, Dress, 
cl Sculpture, Painting, Vase-painting, and Coins, 

othe witl too brief Index. 
(ive T) author’s remarks, on the interaction of 
i] painting with vase-painting, and of each of 
ver these with sculpture, are searching and suggestive ; 
Ike Iso those on the connection of myth and his- 


y with the storiation introduced in each method 
‘expression. ‘The other chapters are so 


tion Lil rable, that it is a matter for regret that so 

dad pro small a portion (18 pages out of 246) is devoted 

to our art of Architecture; and the hope may be 

ul been expressed that this, the most important branch, 

1 of the be treated in a commensurate manner in the 
edition. HuGuH STANNUS. 


part and SHROPSHIRE CHURCHES. 





; Accou f the Churches of Shropshire. 
[ [ DLS. Cranage, illustrated w perimanent 
{ ) tre tographs by Martin J. Hard 
| (ler, } ud plans of the most in ortant Churches, 
ploved We Lirthu Webb, Wellington, Shropshire. 
( Co., 1905. 


18:5 My. Cranage and his coadjutors, Messrs. Hard- 
e] ( nd Webb (4.!, are makine good progress with 
their illustrated survey of the Shropshire parish 
ulvaneed churches. In their present instalment, Part 7, 
hin they deal with the hundreds of Chirbury and 
lford (South), and anticipate that the addition 
Ol e¢ more parts will complete the whole of 

matte their projected work. 
| Chis particular volume does not inelude any 
iarkable churches; hardly any, perhaps, 
ex ¥ of those deseribed here are likely to arouse much 
se the te t in others besides Salopians; but a great 
by deal of the spe cial value of the work hes in its 





te word i l Ne sucha complete record of all ecclesiastical 


that buildings, whether obviously attractive or striking, 
| nt or the reverse. The value of a survey carried 
out on such principles must continually increase 
0 wit the laps of time, and when the book is 
yy broueht to a conclusion both the writer and the 
pre lrauehtsman will have the satisfaction of having 
nmpplished a really useful work. 
A. S. FLOWER 














